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a 


teresting work of George Grey, who, after it 


was written, was appointed Governor of South 
Australia, and still more recently of New Zea- 
land. His remarks apply principally to 
those residing in the neighbourhood of King 
George’s Sound in the S. W. part of the con- 
tinent. ° . 

Captain Grey argues from the general simi- 
larity of sound and structure of words in the 
different portions of Australia ; from the recur- 


name of their mother instead of the father as 
with us; for example, ifa man married a Bal- 
laroke wife, his children by her would be Bal- 
larokes ; if he had also a ‘Tdondarup wile, her 
children would be. Tdondarups, &c. 

2nd. That a man cannot marry a woman 
of his own family name. 

As an Australian generally has as many 
wives as he can manage to procure, and oflen- 
|times all of different families, he has among 


All communications, except those relating eT rence of the same word with the same mean-: his children several sets of family names. In 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should 
addressed to the Editor. 





For ** The Friend.” 
Natives of Australia. 


The period seems to be rapidly approaching 
when the native population of this vast island, 
or rather continent, will either entirely disap- 
pear, or be found only in remote spots sur- 
rounded by the descendants of European set- 
tlers, as is now the case with the few remnants 
of our American Indians, to the east of the 
Mississippi, who yet cling to the fields of their 
forefathers, The growth of the English colo- 
nies on the coast has been very rapid. Al- 
most the whole of the S. E. portiow, is more or 
less thickly settled ; on the S. W. coust there 
is a flourishing establishment at Swan River ; 
and at Victoria, on the northern shore, there is 
a smaller colony. In too many instances the 
same scenes of oppression and cruelty have 
been witnessed, that have taken place in other 
parts of the globe under similar circumstances, 
and which, it is to be feared, have not yet en- 
tirely passed away ; though as a more just ap- 
preciation of the rights of the aborigines, and 
more humane and politic counsels are prevail- 
ing, we may hope for improvement. Think- 
ing that the readers of * The Friend” might 
be interested in some account of the customs 
of these people, the following has been pre- 
pared, 

The Australian native has often been repre- 
sented as the most degraded specimen of the 
human family, indeed, in such a low state of 
mental development, as to be scarcely worthy 
to be admitted to rank among the descendants 


‘ing, to be traced in many instances round the 
entire continent, though undergoing of course 
in so vast an extent of country, various modi- 
fications ; and from the same names of natives 
occurring frequently at totally opposite por- 
tions of the continent, that the different dialects 
now spoken have all the same root, modified 
by lapse of time, difference of situation, and 
other circumstances. If Iris views on this 
subject are correct, it follows that the blacks | 
of Australia, (the native population) must all 
be derived from the same parent stock. 

Many of the vocabularies which have been 
published have been collected by passing stran- 
gers, and the difficulties of getting them cor- 
rect are very great. For example, in getting 
the sames of the parts of the body, &c., from 
the natives, many causes of error arise; for 
they have names for almost every minute por- 
tion of the human frame; thus, in asking the 
name for the arm, one stranger would get the 

name for the upper arm, another for the lower 
arm, another for the right arm, another for 
the left arm, &c. Again, such persons are| 
often imposed upon. 
dialect spoken at King George's Sound has 
been published, which has been Ia rgely quoted 


A vocabulary of the | 


ithe quarrels which ‘arise among them, in 
avenging the murder of their relativ es, &c., it 
is the law for those of the same family name 
to unite in each other’s assistance. Hence 
the children of the same parent, are thus di- 
vided and all union among theni destroyed. 
Among these untutored people, it is curious 
to observe a custom that prevails among the 
noble families of Europe. Each of the large 
ifamilies into which they are divided, has 
adopted some animal or vegetable as their 
crest or sign, or kobong, as they call it. A 
certain mysterious connection’ exists between 
a family and its kobong, so that a member of 
the family will never kill ati animal of the spe- 
cies to which his kobong belongs, should he 
find it asleep ; indeed he alaynss kills it reluce 
itantly, ‘and never without affording it a chance 
to escape. This arises from the family belief, 
that some one individual of the species is their 
nearest friend, to kill whom would be a great 
|crime and to be carefully avoided. In the 
| same manner, 4 native who has a vegetable 
ifor his kobong, may not gather it under cer- 
tain circumstances, und at a particular period 
| of the vear. é 
The reader will perhaps be somewhat sur- 





from by other writers; in this, the numerals | prised to learn, that landed property is recog- 
as hizh as ten are given, alihough the natives | nized among them. Not only are the boun- 
only count to four; and the translations of| daries and hunting-grounds of each particular 
some words which the author has put down as | tribe known and marked by well-defined lim- 


do you mean? Get out, &e, 

| One of the most rembrksble facto emnaected 
\with the natives of King George’s Sound is, 
that they are divided into certain great fami- 
lies, all the members of which bear the same 





names, as a family or second name. Some 


numbers are very humourous, such as,—W hat | its, but the land within those limits is divided 


out among the males of the tribe and descends 
| from one ‘to another by regular laws of inheri- 
jtance, as among more civilized nations. In 
reply to the query, “ Whether the aborigines 
of the Australian continent have any idea of 
property in land?” Dr. Lang, the Principal of 





of our common ancestors. _ It is true it would |of the principal branches of these families,| Sydney College in New South Wales, thus 


be in vain to look among these children of the | 


woods for that beter of grasping abstract | 


ideas, and from i wual occurrences deduc- 
ing general laws, which marks the mind long 
trained by the education of civilization, and 
yet the laws which prevail among them, their 
songs, and their meth»ds of procuring food, 
show the possession of intellect, which if sub- 
jected to the same influences that we have been 


follows, we are principally indebted to an in- 


are the 

Ballaroke, 
Tdondarup, 
Ngotuk, 
Nagarnook, 
Nogonvuk, 
Mongalung, 
Narrangur. 


writes: “ Every tribe has its own district, the 
boundaries of which are well known to the 
natives generally ; and within that district all 
the wild animals are considered as much the 
| propery of the tribe inhabiting, or rather 
ranging over its whole extent, as the flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle that have been intro- 
duced into the country by adventurous Euro- 


These family names are perpetuated and| peans, are held by European law and ~" 
surrounded by, would undoubtedly in time lead | spread through the country, by the operation | the property of their respective owners, 
to similar results. For the information which | of two remarkable laws :— 





Ast. That all the children take the family 


fact, as the country is chiefly occupied for 
pastoral purposes, the difference between the 
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aboriginal and the European ideas of property 
in the soil is more imaginary than real, the 
native grass affording subsistence to the kan- 
garoos ‘of the natives, as well as to the wild 
cattle of the Europeans, and the only differ- 
ence indeed being, that the former are not 
branded with a particular mark like the latter, 
and are somewhat wilder and more difficult to 
catch. 

“ But particular districts are not merely the 
property of particular tribes ; particular sec- 
tions or portions of these districts are univer- 
sally recognized by the natives as the property 
of individual members of these tribes ; and 
when the owner of such a section or portion 
of territory has determined on burning off the 
grass on his Jand, which is done for the double 
perpose of enabling the natives to take the 
older animals more easily, and to provide a 
new crop of sweeter grass for the rising gene- 
ration of the forest, not only all the other indi- 
viduals of his own tribe, but whole tribes from 
other districts, are invited to the hunting party 
and the feast and dance or corrobory that en- 
sue ; the wild animals on the ground being all 
considered the property of the owner of the 
land. I have often heard natives myself tell 
me, in answer to my own questions on the 


. -* | 
subject, who were the aboriginal owners of 


particular tracts of land now held by Euro- 
peans ; and indeed this idea of property in the 
soil, for hunting purposes, is universal among 
the aborigines.” 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


Salmon Fishing by Otters. 


In ascending a river, if the banks will ad. 
mit, the otter invariably leaves the water at 
the rapids, and takes the shore to the next 
pool ; so that, if there is an otter on the stream, 
his up-track is sure to be found at those places. 
In returning, however, he wiil ofien float down 
the rapids with the current. The prints which 
1 found in the sand had been made during the 
night. There was a chance that the otters 
had not returned, and | climbed into the oak 
over the pool to see what might come down. 
Enveloped in the screen of leaves which the 
brightness of the surrounding sun made more 
obscure within, I had a view up the rapid} 
above, and into the pool beyond. I had sat 
in the oak for about half an hour, with my 
eyes fixed on the stream, and my back against 
the elastic branch by which | was supported, | 
and rocked into a sort of dreamy repose— 
when | was roused by a flash in the upper 


pool, a ripple on its surface, and then a run-| 
ning swirl, and something that leaped and| 


I watched without 


plunged and disappeared. 


motion for some monients, but nothing came | 


up, and | began to doubt that it was only one 


of those large, lazy salmon, which neither the 
. . . . i 
wing of the peacock nor bird of paradise, nor | 


any other delusion in gold or silver, can tempt 
to the surface, but which, after refusing all | 
which art can offer, comes weltering up [rom 
the bottom, and throws himself splash over | 
your line! Just as 1 was thinking how ofien| 
he had treated me with this impertinence, in 
that same place—I saw two dark objects bob- 
bing like ducks down the rapid—between the 


two pools—but immediately as they came 
near, distinguished the round, staring, goggle- 
eyed heads of two otters, floating one after the 
other, their legs spread out like flying squir- 
rels, and steering with their tails, the tips of 
which showed above the water as the rudder 
of an Elbe scuite. Down they came, as flat 
as floating skins upon the water, but their 
round short heads and black eyes constantly 
in motion, examining with eager vigilance 
every neuk and rock which they passed. |) 
looked down into the pool below me—it was 
clear as amber—and behind a large boulder 
of granite, in about eight feet of water, | saw 
three salmon—a large one lying just at the 
back of the stone, and two smaller holding 
against the stream in the same line. (The 
otter pursue the large salmon). 

The skill with which they pursued their 
game was like that of a well trained grey- 
hound in a course—whenever they came to 
the throat of the pool, they pressed the fish 
hard to make him double into the clear water, 
and one was always vigilant to make him rise 
or turn, the increased efforts of which exhaust- 
ed his strength. With equal sagacity they 
worked him at the tail of the pool to prevent 
him descending the rapid. ‘Twice, in return- 
ing, as the fish doubled round the boulder be- 
hind which-he had originally lain, the nearest 
olter made a counter-turn in the opposite di- 
rection, and caught the salmon as they met, 
silvering the water with a flash of flying scales. 
With this race the fish began to tire, and the 
otters continued to press him, till at last all 
three appeared turning, and struggling, and 
knitting together, in the deep water—came up 
to the surface in a heap, rolled over and over, 
the otters coiled in a ring, and the fish splash- 
ing between them, and striking the water with 
its tail, till suddenly all disappeared, and left a 
thick circle of bubbles. In a few moments 
they rose again, skimmed on the surface, turn- 
ed over, and spun round like a wheel; but by 
this time one of the otters had fixed the fish 
behind the shoulder fin, and both were work- 
ing towards the further bank. Opposite to the 
‘ salmon stone,” where the fish had originally 
lain, and where his predecessors had lain ever 
since the boulder was le/t in the bottom of the 
river, there was one of those green tumuli | 
|called “Carn Dobhrain,” the otters’ heap, 
| formed where they and their “ forbears” have 
jsat to eat their prey—and by the remains 
which they have left, perhaps for three hun- | 
'dred years. It was,as they generally are, a 
little, smooth, 
rich manure of scales and fish bones—a round, 
velvet cushion, which, had it been convenient, 
would have made a much pleasanter seat for 
Sir Palomides or Sir Tristem, than the mole 
| hills on which they sat to draw breath from 
their battle. ‘Thither the otters retired, not 
only to draw breath, but something else equal. | 
ly agreeable to them, As they dragged the} 








they had just reached their heap when there 
came a whistle from the Logie Brae, and a} 
whoop which startled them from their busy 
| work. For a moment they watched and lis- 
tened, then slid to the water’s edye like eels, 
hearkened again, turned their long curved 


grecn heap, verdant from the | 


whiskers over the edge of the pool, and slipped 
into the water without leaving a ripple on the 
surface. The whoop and the whistle died 
away, but they never returned or gave the 
Hnoesee" eddy, rise, or bubble, that might tell 
how or where they left the pool. | could easi- 


| ly have shot them both during their hunt, and 


more surely when trailing the fish up the bank, 

for they were not thirty paces distant, and my 
double gun was loaded with B, B. ; but the in- 
tense interest of their chase left no other 
thought, and I was curious to see the end of 
their proceedings, when they were interrupted 
by the varlet who disturbed the harmony 
of nature upon the top of the brae. Seeing 
there was nothing more to be done, | descend- 
ed from my tree, and carried home the salmon, 
which weighed twelve pounds and a half.— 
Traits of the Deer Forest. 


Green Tea and Black Tea.—There are 
two or three opinions common in the United 
States about green tea, which are great tmis- 
takes. One is, that the Chinese themselves do 
not use the green tea; this is a mistake. But 
they don’t use such green tea as is used in 
England and America, ‘They most common- 
ly pick out the dried and fine parts, and sepa- 
rate them, calling’one gunpowder, and another 
hyson, and another hyson skin. 

The second mistake is, that the green tea is 
made by roasting it on copper plates, which 
turns it green, and gives it its sharp astringent 
qualities. All the tea made about Zeeting (a 
good many thousand pounds) is fried in iron 
pans. 

But if the Chinese do not make green tea on 
copper pans, they do what is a great deal 
worse. They mix Prusian blue with what is 
sold to foreigners, which gives it the greenish 
blue colour it so ofien has, and something of 
its astringent qualities. Prussian blue ie poi- 
son; and the only reason why green tea does 
those who use it at home so little harm, is that 
it requires but a small quantity to colour a 
large amount of the tea. But still, smal! as 
the quantity is, it does harm; and the people 
not accustomed to the use of green tea, can 
hardly sleep afier drinking it. You may al- 
| most always tell whether there is any Prussian 
| 
| blue in the tea, by drawing off the infusion and 
| placing it ina white cup. If the infusion is 
perfectly clear, and of a slightly saffron green 
| colour, it is all right; but if it has a dirty ap- 
pearance, as if there was colouring matter sus- 
pended in it, then there is some of “the Prussian 
blue, or something else there. 

The Chinese put the Prussian blue, and such 

stuffs in the tea, as foreigners have taken a 
| notion that green tea is not green tea unless it 
\is very green. People in England and Ame- 
rica don’t like green tea, such as the Chinese 
use, and won’t buy it. Well, the Chinese are 
very accommodating people, and they laugh 
in their big sleeves, “and say, “ Since foreign- 


'fish up the bank he appeared quite dead, and | ers want very green tea, we'll give it to then, 
P | ~ a 


but they must pay us a little more for making 
itso green. Little green tea goes to the U ni- 
ted States, that has not more or less Prussian 
blue, or some other drug added to give ita 
high colour. 
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“‘Tuking Bees’ ‘Nests in the Island of Bor- and he will soon remove the ¢ cause of derange-| 
neo.—The Tapang tree rises with a straight | ment, and the effect will cease. 

and beautiful stem, to a height far surpassing 
the most lofty of its gigantic neighbours, oe 
frequently attain a height of a hundred eet 0 rw: , 
chins stem. ‘The bark is w hite, soft and very ANNA PRICE. 

milky. ‘The branches are large and extend| Anna Pricea minister of Glynvellyn, Neath, 
high above the tree, and on the underside of | widow of Peter Price, deceased Eleventh mo. | « 
these the bees generally place their nests. | 26th, 1846, aged $7 years, 

The Dyaks ascend to these by torch-light, by 





a 


From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 


in a sloping direction between the bark and|mouth. It may be said, in her case, that 
the wood of the tree. They are connected by |“ wisdom and stability” accompanied the early 
na rail of bamboo, which is placed perpendicu- dedication of her talents to the Lord; and in a 
larly along them, and attached to each by rat-| memorandum penned on the day she was 
tans, and this ladder is all the assistance to} eleven years old, after pouring out her grati- 
the Dyak in his perilous undertaking. Low tude to her heavenly Father, for the abundant 
in his work on Sarawak says: temporal blessings enjoyed by her, she adds, 
** One ascent | witnessed ; a little boy who|**Oh Father, stretch out thy most powerful 
had never been up before, accompanied his|arm, and save me whilst | am young, and in 
brothers, who all ascended, singing and mak-| my tender years. Oh! preserve me from the 
ing as much noise as possible, and with torch-| many temptations of this evil and alluring 
es in their hands. ‘The little fellow got safely | world!” But whilst she retained to advanced 
to the top; but when the nests were disturbed | life, a sweet and- vivid remembrance of Divine 
and the bees began to sting, as their domiciles | love to her soul in her childhood, she has also 
were placed in the baskets on the backs of the| been heard to allude to some of the tempta- 
Dyaks, his cries were pitiful, and he had near- | tions which subsequently beset her path, when, 
ly fallen, but saved himself by catching hold | for a short time, less restriction in the choice 
of the legs of one of his brothers, who brought | of her associates, her books, anc™in indulgence 
him safely down, in addition to the bees’ nests | in dress, drew her mind from that close watch- 
and baskets with which he was burdened, On| fulness in which she knew true peace consist- 
reaching the bottom, the [older] boys were swol-|ed. It was then that her tenderly concerned 
Jen all over from the effects of the stings ; but | mother gently unfolded to her the exercise of 
no cry or complaint had been uttered by the m, | her mind, on her account; and told her, that 
and they, together with their father, who wait-| whilst she felt how little she could do for the 
ed below, quietly began to separate the honey | best welfare of her child, she had been engag- 
from the wax, and place the former in the | ed to lay her case before the Lord. This ad- 
bamboo.” | monition led to close self-examination; her 
| ear was open to the reproofs of instruction, and 
Curious Case.—A man residing in our bo-| afier deep baptisms of spirit, she was enabled 
rough, a few days ago, cast from his stomach | to yield up all that she felt the Lord’s contro- 
two good sized leschen. For the past summer | versy was with; and continuing to abide i in | 
he had been unwell and had taken medicine| His holy fear, she became prepared for service 
which operated emetically, when these indi- in the church. 
gestible customers were emitted. They were| When about 
dead ; but are supposed to have been taken | ried to Peter Price, ‘of Stourport, who removed 
into the stomach, when quite small, while| his residence to Penrya, in Cornwall, 
drinking from springs, which he frequently did | 'many years a large portion of care rested on 
while engaged at labour along the Reading| our dear Friend, in the numerous claims of a| 
railroad, “when distant from places where water | family of ten children, but she was concerned | 
could be otherwise obtained. -—Monigomery | rightly to discharge her respective duties in 
Ledger. her household and in the church. 
years of age she was appointed an elder, Her 
Palpitation of the Heart.—Tea, Coffee, | judgment was sound and discriminating, and 
and Tobacco,—Professor W. Parker, of the| she was qualified by deep fellow feeling to} 
New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, | “ strengthen the weak hands and confirm the | 
at a recent clinical lecture, examined a man | feeble knees.” 
who was troubled with palpitation of the heart. | In 1791, she was recorded a minister ; and 
The report states that no physical signs of or- 
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igranted to her that all was peace. 


Our beloved friend, was the eldest daugh- | kingdom. 
means of spikes of bamboo, which are driven | ter of Joseph and Sarah Tregelles, of _ 


| 


years of age, she was mar- | 


For | 


When 26! 


in the year 1801, she removed with her ‘hus. | 


all saints whet i is the breadth, aiid length, an ‘tna 
depth, and heighth, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge.” 

In the spring of 1845, she had a serious 
attack of illness, but in the prospect of a spee- 
dy dissolution, an unclouded evidence was 
She said 
‘“‘my desire is to be kept as a little child, in a 
state of reduction, ready to enter the heavenly 
[ would not exchange the sense [ 
am favoured with, of the Divine presence and 
support, for all that the world can bestow; I 
desire that the world may be kept as under 
our feet ;” adding, “ he that loveth any thing 
more than me.is not worthy of me; there is 
no new way tothe kingdom of heaven. I have 
feared that too much latitude and mixture have 
crept into our Society, but the dear Redeem- 
er’s terms remain applicable to all, ‘If any 
;man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
jand take up his cross daily and follow me ;’ 


not crosses of our own making but ‘ the cross 
\°* Christ.’ ” 
| 


She dwelt much on abounding mercies ; and 
when recurring to an affecting struggle for 
breath, which had threatened immediate dis- 
solution, she said, “ It is seldom I ask for tem- 
poral blessings, but [| do ask that I might be 
spared a return of that struggle ;” adding, “ not 
that in the suffering I feel that there is any- 
thing like vengeance, for my spirit feels such 
an union with Divine love, and | have such an 
abiding sense of this, as is described in the 
words, ‘I in thee and Thou in me.’” Afier 
this severe attack she was wholly confined 
up-stairs, but her mind lost none of its former 
brightness. 

Her natural feelings were much tried during 
this period, by the death of a beloved invalid 
daughter, to whom she was closely united in 
| Gospel fellowship, but her unfailing Helper 
was near to sustain, enabling her to raise the 

| ascription of thanksgiving “and praise unto 
| Him who doeth all things well. 

On one occasion, when confined to her bed, 
|and the little company around it sat in solemn 
stillness, she said, her mind was impressed 
with a sense of the snares which endanger us, 
because the enemy was very busy, so that the 
injunction of our Lord had need be minded by 
all, “Watch and pray always, lest ye enter into 
temptation ;” and again, ** What [ say unto 
| you, [ say unto all, watch.” At another time 
| she said, “| have petitioned to be kept in faith 
and patience to the end, and I think I have 
had an evidence that my prayer will be 
granted,” 
\” A few evenings before her death, as her son 
was sitting by the bedside, she called his at- 











ganic disease of the heart could be detected ; ;| band and family, to the neighbourhood of| | tention and said, * It may be a satisfaction to 
and hence we may conclude, says Prof. P.,| | Neath, where she resided for the last 45 years|my children and friends, after 1 am gone, to 
“with much certainty, that all the cardiac dis. | of her life, and adorned by her daily watchful | know that I feel the accuser of the brethren to 
turbance is purely functional, depending on de- ‘walk, the “doctrine of God her Saviour.”| be cast out; and I can say that the principles 
rangement of the digestive organs—and that|Her communications in the ministry were| ‘in which I have been educated are those of my 
de ‘rangement depending on the free use of to- | weighty, clear, and impressive. In latter| | judgment.” And now as on the confines of an- 
bacco, tea and coffee, and confinement within| years, when confined to her home, she con- | other world, she once more expressed her ear- 
doors.” What then are the indications of treat-| tinued to feel, a deep concern for the prospe-| nest solicitude on behalf of our religious So- 
ment? Shall we give physic in such a case 2) rity of the Truth, and the preservation of her|ciety and for the right qualification of the 
Will physic cure bad habits? Not a bit of it.| fellow members on the immutable foundation, | Lord’s servants, emphatically concluding with, 
Let the patient throw away his tobacco, his tea, | desiring that Christ might dwell in their hearts | and oh! that it may please the Lord to raise 
and his coffee ; adopt a plain, wholesome diet, | by faith ; that “ being “rooted and grounded in| up more instruments to serve Him in their 
and take regular exercise in the open air,' love” they might “ be able to comprehend with| day !” 





On the evening of the 26th of the Eleventh 
month, 1846, she peacefully breathed her last, 
and “like a shock of corn fully ripe, was ga- 
thered” we reverently believe, “ into the hea- 
yvenly garner,” 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
RETROSPECT. 


Hoary pilgrim full of years, 

Bent and wither’d, dim and grey, 
Till me how to thee appears 

Life’s departing, closing day ? 


Weak and feeble though I bend, 
Faith is firm and Hope is bright, 
All is goodness to the end, 
At the “ eventide” ‘tis light. 


Oft I turn my back to view 

All the journey of my days: 
Ah! how many hitherto 

Are the pleasant hills of praise! 


Where my feet, in infant hours, 
Idly round the cradle play’d; 

Where, in dear parental bowers, 
Helpless children found a shade. 


Like to Jacob I was sent 
To a world of strife and care, 
Having nothing, when I went, 
Save “ inheritance of prayer.” 


Now I feel my sun descend ; 

As my winter shuts the year, 
Mercy makes it to the end, 

Cold indeed, but brightly clear ! 


Often think I, when I gaze 
On such mercy and such trath, 
Age has beams, in wintry days, 
Brighter than the spring of youth. 


I have seen at shady eve, 
When the vale is dark beneath 
Yonder sun its brilliance leave 
On the mountain's icy wreath. 


So, methinks, as years decay, 
Graces shed a brighter glow, 
Beaming Heaven's caiaial tay 
On the Christian’s head of snow. 


ee 


From Godey's Book. 
AUTUMN WINDS. 
BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, | 
And — grow meek, and the meek suns grow | 

brief, 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 

Wind of the sunny south, oh! still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 

Journeying in long serenity away. 

In such a bright, late quiet would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bower and 

brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 

And murmur of kind voices ever nigh ; 

And, when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 

Pass silently from men as thou dost pass, 


Jewish Statistics.—The Archives Israelite 
says :—* It is calculated that the total Labdiie) 
of Jews spread over the surface of the globe is 
6,000,000 of souls. Of these 180,000 are in 
the enjoyment of civil rights, viz., 39,000 in 
the United States of America ; 50,000 in Hol- 
land; 10,000 in Belgium, and 90,000 in France. 
In England 20,000 are as yet incompletely 


THE FRIEND. 


For ** The Fede.” 
True Quakers. 


The following was the testimony which the 
primitive Friends held forth. Let us examine 
whether we are redeemed out of the world, 
and therefore are hated by it—or whether 
there is not danger of being caught by the 
friendships and pleasures, and profits of the 
world which lieth in wickedness. ‘The wedge 
of gold and the rich and fashionable and baby- 
lonish garments contribute to rob us of our 
strength, and to give our enemies advan- 
tage over us. There is but one way to be- 
come Quakers, or tremblers before the Lord, 
and that is by the way of the weeping cross, 
the high and holy way, above the grovelling 
spirit and the path of unholiness which unbe- 
lievers, and mere nominal believers, walk in. 


Oh, house of Jacob, come ye and walk in the | 


light of the Lord, 


“We are a people whom God hath converted 
to himself; a people in whom God hath raised 
up the seed of his own life, and caused it to 
reign over the earthly part in ourselves ; a peo- 
ple whom God hath joined to his own Spirit. 

Our work in the world is to hold forth the 
virtues of him that hath called us ; to live like 


God ; not togawa anything in the world which | 


God doth not own ; to forget our country, our 
kindred, our father’s honse; and to live like 
persons of another country, of another kindred, 
of another family—not to do anything of our- 
selves, which is pleasing to the old nature— 
but all our words, all our conversation, yea, 
every thought in us, is to become new. What- 
ever proceeds from us, is to come from the 
new principle of life in us, and to answer that 
in others—but we must not please the old na- 
ture at all in ourselves, nor in any else. 
Walking faithfully thus with God, we have a 
reward at present, and a crown in the end, 
which doth and will countervail all the re- 
proaches and hardships we meet with in the 
world, 

We are to be witnesses for God, and to pro- 
pagate his life in the world—to be instruments 


captivity, into true life and liberty. We are 
to fight against the powers of darkness every- 
where, as the Lord calleth us forth. And this 


will, in his power, and in his love, swertness 
und meekness. We are not to take ways ac- 
cording to our own wisdom ; but there must be 
a strict watch in the life, lest that get up again 
—nor must we speak such words as man’s 
wisdom would call wise—nor may we go in 
our own will to seek any, but the Lord must 
go before—nor may we make use of our own 
strength, but feel his arm in our weakness— 
nor may we go forth in that love, sweetness, 
or meekness, which is pleasing to the fleshly 
mind; but we must be true to God, handling 
the sword skilfully and faithfully, judging down 


the transgressor in the power and authority of 


God : and when the meek, the lowly, the hum- 
ble is reached and raised, then the true love, 
the sweetness, the tenderness, the meekness 
must go forth to that. The Lord God is rough 


forth in the same spirit, we shall find the same 
_leadings where we meet with the same thing; 
‘for the Lord God will never be tender there; 
nor can that which comes from him, lives 
in him, and is led by him, be tender there, 
where he is not. Now the very root of this 
severity is good, and of God, and hath love 
and sweetness at the bottom of it; yea in pity 
and love do we use the sword, that that might 
be cut down which keeps the creature in bonds 
and captivity, 

| Now let not men run on in heats against 
us, but let them seriously consider whether we 
|be of God or no. There is one great and pal- 
pable argument that we are of God, which is 
\this—all the world fights against us—the 
\worldly part everywhere fights with us—in 
‘every sort and sect of men, it opposeth us. 
|But if at any time they become meek and 
calm, consulting the testimony they find in 
\their own hearts concerning us, they soon be- 
;come pacified, and see that we are no man’s 
jenemies—not against anything that is good, 
|but only against that which is evil and cor- 
rupt. Now as it is not we ourselves that do 
these things, but the life and power of God in 
ns, so it is not we that are struck at, but that 
life and power ; for if it were not for that, we 
might be as acceptable as other men. It is 
because we are not of the world, but God hath 
called us out of the world, that we are so hated 
of the world. This is the true cause, though 
the world will no more acknowledge it, than it 
would in former ages. | do not speak this for 
my own sake, to avoid any share in the cross ; 
for the reproach of Christ is our riches; yea, 
far greater treasure, than is to be found in the 
palace of Egypt. Yea, the presence of God, 
the sweet power of life, makes up all our 
losses, so that we have no cause to complain.” 
— Penington. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 413, Vol. XXI.) 


After attending New England Yearly 


\in his hand to bring others out of death and| Meeting, Peter Yarnall had on the 30th of 


Sixth month, a meeting with the black people 
in the meeting-house at Newport. There were 
about four hundred present, and he says of 


' we are to do in his wisdom, according to his| them, “They were generally serious, and 


lmany of them tenderly affected under the 
Gospel truths communicated to them, and ex- 
pressed gladness in being thus regarded.” 
* Ist of Seventh month, at the tenth hour, a 
meeting was appointed for the children of the 
town, between the age of seven and fifieen 
years, - and a precious meeting it 
proved to be. The Lord’s gracious presence 
attending, many children with their parents 
‘and tutors were much affected. | believe there 
| were more than one thousand children attend. 
\ed, and several hundred grown people, with 
some advanced in age, and several Baptist 
ministers. I felt such a flow of love in my 
heart towards them, that | thought | was fully 
rewarded for all my exercise under the pros- 
pect of coming to Newport, before any engage- 
/ment in public service.” 


with the transgressor, and all along the Scrip-| From New Bedford, on the 11th, he wrote, 


emancipated, ture heweth and judgeth him ; and if we come|“* We embarked on board a packet bound for 
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Nantucket. Captain Parker came on board | 


precious opportunity with my dear Friends) pect of such atrocious deeds as he afierwards 


the vessel at Wood's Hole, who, with his wile, | [Samuel Rodman and wife] at whose house || committed, and replied, ‘ls thy servant a dog, 


had been on a visit to their Friends there. 
cident which befel him some years panei} 
while in the business of whaling. Having 
struck a whale with the harpoon, the creature 
dived down, and the captain’s leg being en- 
tangled with the rope, he was carried over- 
board, and it was supposed about thirty-five 
fathoms under water. Endeavours were made 
to cut the rope, [without success], but the 
whale by his force broke it, and he (Captain 
Parker) got loose or disentangled from it, and 
rose to the surface of the water. He was 
taken up, though to all appearance dead ; and 
no signs of life were discovered for some time ; 
yet alier a while, he came to. His leg being 
broken, could not be set for some weeks. Be- 
ing a compound fracture, a piece of the bone 
was removed, and a reduction attempted. He 
now walks very well, It was a marvellous 
deliverance.” 

It was indeed a marvellous deliverance, and 
one which might be ranked as providential. 
It is not very many years since a young man 
sailing out from Nantucket became entangled 
in the rope in a similar manner, and though 
apparently immediately afier his disappear- 
ance under the water, the rope was severed, 
the body never arose to the surface, or at least 
could not be found. ‘Thus was he in youth 
cut off without time for preparation, leaving 
relatives and friends to mourn with a bitter 
mourning. 

Peter Yarnall attended Friends’ meetings in 
Nantucket, and a meeting for coloured people, 
and on the evening of the 15th with all “ who 
were free to attend, that had been disowned 
from among Friends.” ‘Through the Lord’s 
tender mercy, we had a good meeting ; so that 
I had to conclude, that no seasons were more 
owned than some of these, when collected in 
this way with such as had strayed from the 
Shepherd of Israel.” 

“17th. [ was at the week-day meeting at 
the North house, and in the evening at a meet- 
ing appointed for those who had not at aay 
time made profession with us. It was a large, 
solernn meeting. My heart was much ealarg- 
ed in Gospel love, and | was led to treat on 
the Aposile’s errand to the house of Cornelius ; 
being fully persuaded the Lord was no respect- 
er of persons, but that in every nation, kin- 
dred, tongue, and people, they who fear him 
and work righteousness are accepted.” “ 26th. 
I was at the other meeting, South house, and 
took, as [| believed, my leave of them. We 
had a good meeting, in which I had to speak 
from the words of the Apostle, when he took 
a final leave of the Corinthians: ‘ Finally, 
brethren, farewell. Be perfect. Be of good 
comfort. Be of one mind. Live in peace ; 
and the God of love and peace shall be with 
you.’ | hardly ever felt my cup more to over- 
flow, than at this meeting ; and reminded them 
that | had laboured faithfully among them ; 
having by this time attended fifteen meetings 
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My | 
And though at 
It was the| 


After an interesting visit at Martha’s Vine- 


yard, Peter proceeded to the main land, where 
he had acceptable service in divers meetings. 
On the 14th of Eighth month, he says, they 
proceeded towards Sandwich, and lodged at 
the house of John Wing Scorson ; where we 
met with an innocent black man, who called 
himsélf Peter Wing, supposed by the best ac- 
counts obtained to be about one hundred years 
of age. 
had been at work nearly all day in a salt 
marsh, raking of hay. 
bright, and he was pleasant and lively in con- 
versation,—could remember many Friends, 
long since removed by death, who had visited 
this country in former years. 
motion was quick, and though he informed me 
he was tired with the work he had been en- 
gaged in that day, he purposed going to the 
same business the next. 
lived more than eighty years in the house 
where we lodged ; and that he was capable of 


His head was nearly white. He 


His faculties were 


| observed his 


| waestold he had 


walking with most young men, and could per- 
form a journey of seven or eight miles in about 


two hours.” 


On the 27th of Eighth month, being at Bos- 
ton he says: “ We went to the castle, and 
had a meeting among the soldiers of the gar- 
rison, stationed there, and the convicts placed 
under their charge for safety. They keep 
them close to work. We had a solemn, good 
meeting with them; the officers receiving us 
with openness, manifested great kindness, and 


nity. The convicts were drawn up under a 
strong guard, and marched to the meeting- 
house, and some poor creatures among them 
were in chains. ‘The soldiers sat down before 
them, all accoutred with their arms, and even 
bayonets fixed to their guns,—yet they ap- 
peared solid and reverent ; some of them, as 
well as some of the officers, were tendered, 
and some of the poor convicts were so reached 
as to shed tears. | informed them that it was 
not agreeable to my principles, or inclination, 
to upbraid them with their crimes, but to warn 
them to repentance, and to endeavour to seek 
for mercy with the Almighty, before the day 
of visitation passed over, when there would be 
no more sacrifice for sin. | also told them, 
that | truly commiserated their condition ; but 
that to be freed from the bondage of the ene- 
my of their souls, was a matter of the greatest 
concernment they could be engaged in. And 
after showing according to my sense at that 
time, how they had fallen into temptation, and 
so into manifold greater evils, until they had 
committed crimes shocking to human nature, 
—and by what means they might have escap- 


on the island among the different classes of |ed,—I reminded them of Hazael, whom the 


the people, and visited, | believe, above fifty 
families. In the afternoon of this day, had 


several more sittings, and in the evening, a!ence, who then appeared to abhor the pros- 


prophet informed of the condemnation he 
should fall under for want of watchful obedi- 


expressed their satisfaction with the al 





L\ lodged, divers Friends being present from/| that he should do this great thing ? 
had conversation with him coocerning an ac-|other families, to our mutual comfort. 


“Some of these poor creatures had been 


heart was much humbled, feeling myself to be | convicted of very capital offences, and were 
truly an unprofitable servant. 
seasons | was much enlarged in Gospel love,| ber of years, or months, according to their 
yet | had nothing of my own. 
Lord’s doing, and marvellous in mine eyes.” 


sentenced there for life ; and some for a num- 


several crimes. The latter | entreated, when 
way should open for their liberation from that 
state of confinement, to seek afier strength to 
resist the devil in all.his assaults, when fresh 
temptations might be presented ;—and all, to 
improve the time allotted to them, in the length- 
ened out mercy of the Almighty. | also spoke 
of judgment to come, on the disobedient, and 
was thankful for this opportunity, being large- 
ly drawn forth in Gospel love towards them.” 

Our blessed Saviour hath said that he who 
hath been forgiven much loveth much! Do 
we not ofien see the strength of this love ma- 
nifested in those brought to the Father’s house 
from the far fields of degradation and sin, by 
their yearnings of soul and faithful labours in 
behalf of those still aliens from that household 
where alone there is true happiness and soul- 
comforting peace? They remember the daily 
bitterness, the nightly fears they partook of 
whilst treading the rounds of sensual pleasure, 
—and having been made to taste a little the 
agony unutterable of lost souls, they wrestle in 
spirit for the redemption of those who are the 
bond-slaves of Satan, and, as such, heirs of an 
eternity of misery. They wrestle,—they la- 
bour inshope! Because knowing the depth 
of pollution from which they themselves were 
redeemed by the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, they feel his mercy is unbounded, his 
power omnipotent, and that for the penitent 
soul, he can and will break every snare and 
chain of the Devil. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


Engaging in religion merely for the present 
comiort and satisfaction of it, or because it is 
the happiest kind of life, is doing it upon a 
mistaken motive ; and if our expectations are 
not answered to the full, we shall grow weary 
of it, and fly to something else. It should be 
for eternity ; and then we shall be set [ree 
from worldly desires, supported with hope, re- 
fuse no hardships, wait patiently, and continue 
steadfast to the end, 





The Souree of Strength. 


To lean upon and follow the Beloved of 
souls in true simplicity, is a wonderful preser- 
vation from that reasoning and vain consulta. 
tion with flesh and blood, which distracts the 
mind, and often causes it to err from the faith. 
It is true our spiritual Guide for wise purposes, 
conceals himself from us; the Bridegroom is 
taken away, and then the disciples cannot but 
mourn; and better is it for them that they 
should mourn, than enter into the remotest 
confederacy with his enemy against Him, call 
in question his manifestations, and doubt whe- 
ther he is to us that friend, of whom he has 
given us, in broad daylight, living proofs. An 
unbelieving heart is a temptation most subtile, 
and often very plausibly presented. Beware 
of it ; be not afraid to have thy foolishness for 
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Christ’s sake perfected ; for his Gospel which [he Apostle John saw an angel flying/can be filled with water, without danger of its 
is the power of God unto salvation to all them | through the midst of heaven “ having the ever- | removal, and used to hold flowers, &c. Some 
that believe, is a fund of requisites for the | lasting Gospel to preach to them that dwell on | of the specimens of coloured Bohemian vases 


Christian traveller; from the babe’s to the | 
strong man’s food, the clothing of the lilies in | 


the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people; saying with a loud 


at the establishment are exceedingly beautiful. 
The red, and blue, and green, and yellow col- 


the heavenly garden, to the accoutrements and | voice, Fear God and give glory to Him; for| ours, are made, by the process, to resemble 
victorious armour of the Lamb’s soldiers. |the hour of his judgment is come; and wor- | precious stones, emeralds, garnets, rubies, and 


Fear not therefore, though thou be a child, | 
and it seems to thyself that thou canst not go ; | 
for the Lord hath anointed thee, and will | 
therefore strengthen thee for his work, and | 


feed thee with food convenient for thee.— | 


Grubb. 


For “* The Friend.” 


“Open thy Mouth for the Damb.”—Prov. 


Prompted by witnessing the daily recurrence 
of the inhumanity practised by the “ savage 
monarch-man upon the poor dumb servants 
of his comfort,” and searching, in vain, for 
some corrective, in the form of a Tract, to 
offer to those “ injurious tramplers upon Na- 
ture’s law,” who in some instances transgress | 
through ignorance, or want of thought, we 
would make the inquiry, Why has there not 
been a tract written on the subject of crulty to 
animals? : 

If some of the readers of “ The Friend,” 


s 
sea, and the: fountains of water.” Many of 
these doubtless never heard of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, and yet were made partakers 
of the-blessings of the Gospel through the 
coming, sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. All who know Christ to preach his 
everlasting Gospel in their hearts, as they 
obey and follow him, will own the Scriptures 
if they have them, and will at times be filled 
with gratitude and thankfulness that such an 
inestimable treasure has. been prepared and 
preserved for their instruction in righteousness. 
The Gospel is a dispensation of mercy and 
forgiveness in which Christ who is exalted to 
be a prince and a Saviour, and is the wisdom 
of God and the power of God, brings salva- 
tion to. every man by his Spirit, and gives life 
to the soul that receives him. And though 
the declaration of the truths of the Gospel is 
sometimes termed the Gospel, yet to speak 
properly, “<jhe Gospel is the inward power 


hip him that made heaven, and earth, and the} so forth, and exhibit a depth and brilliancy of 


tone scarcely to be imagined. ‘The process of 
silvering a vase holding two or three quarts of 
fluid does not occupy an hour, and being sil- 
vered, is equal tothe finest enamel. In short, 
this process is applicable to so many things in 
which glass is used, both in articles of mere 
utility, and in ornamental and decorative de- 
vices, that it would be endless to describe all 
its capabilities. A very short visit to the ma- 


nufactory, will suffice to convey a notion of 
its importance and its merits.—Late Paper. 


Travellers towards a city which hath foun- 
dations, must not expect the weather, the roads, 
and the disposition of their minds for prosecu- 
ting the journey, to be always pleasant; but 
they must ever be careful to keep in the way; 
to travel when light is upon the path ; and to 
rest in the night. 

—_— 


Disinfecting Agent.—Copperns, (sulphate 


whose talents and leisure render them debtors | and life, which preaches glad tidings in the|of iron) one pound dissolved in water, say 
io their brethren, could be induced to prepare hearts of all men, offering salvation to them, | about four gallons, and poured twice or three 


a concise essay on this subject, for the “ Tract 
Association of Friends,” might they not be 
serving the cause of humanity 7—for 

A dog cannot plead his own right, nor ren- 
der a reason for exemption ; 

The galled ox cannot complain, nor suppli- 
cate a moment’s respite ; 

The spent horse hideth his distress, till he 
panteth out his spirit at the goal ; 

Liveth there no advocate for him!—No 
voice that shall be heard in his defence? 

R 


Harrisville, Seventh month, 1848. 
—_—_— 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE GOSPEL. 


George Fox says in his Journal :— 

«Next morning some of the chief of the 
town desired to speak with me, I went and 
had a great deal of discourse with them con- 
cerning tlie things of God. In their reasoning 
they said, ‘ ‘The Gospel was the four books of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,’ and they 
called it natural, I told them the Gospel was 
the power of God, which was preached before 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were writ- 
ten ; and it was preacKed to every creature, of | 
which a great part might never sce or hear of | 
those four books. So that every creature was 
to obey the power of God ; for Christ, the Spi- 
ritual Man, would judge the world according 
to the Gospel, that is according to his invisible 
power. When they heard this they could not 
gainsay, for the Truth came over them. | di- 
rected them to their teacher, the Grace of God, 
and showed them the sufficiency of it, which 
would teach them how to live, and what to 
deny ; and being obeyed would bring them 
salvation. So to that Grace I recommended 
them and left them.” 


and seeking to redeem them from their iniqui- 
ties ; and therefore it is said to be preached in 
every creature under heaven,” 


New Method of Silvering Glass, 


A process, the invention of Drayton, 
has, after the labour of several years, and 
much expense of patience, and money, been 
brought to perfection for the silvering, pro- 
perly so called, of glass, and the results may 
now be witnessed at the establishment of the 


times into sinks is a complete disinfectant, re- 
moving all unpleasant odour, and preventing 
offensive efuvia when it becomes necessary 
tocleanthem. The cost is a mere trifle, cop- 
peras selling for four or five cents per pound, 
The effect is certain. It is recommended in 
the Albany Cultivator for 1844, and has been 
used with success. 
———=——— 

Tame Kangaroo.—“ My brother had a 
young kangaroo, which hopped in and out [of 
the hut] with the utmost confidence, coming 


inventor, No, 310 Regent street, New York. | up to any one who happened to be eating, and 


By this process, flat plates of glass are render- 
ed more clear, and colourless, than by the old 


| 


insisting upon having pieces of bread viven to 
it. Full of fan and spirits, it would sport 


process of tin and mercury. The silvering | about as playfully as a kitten ; and it was very 


' matter, which consists of silver held in solu- 


tion, in nitric acid, and mixed with oil of 
cloves, or cassia, is poured upon the back of 
the plate, and the silver, being precipitated, 
adheres firmly to the glass—so firmly, in- 
deed, that it requires considerable force, or the 
use of powerful acids, to remove it. It would 
seem that some affinity exists between the sil- 
ver, and the siliceous particles of the glass, to 
account for the strength of the adhesion. ‘The 
plate thus silvered is exceedingly brilliant. 
The time employed is less than a fourth of 
that occupied by the old method, the process 
is not more expensive, is certain in its effects, 
and is attended with none of those terrible ca- 
lamities by which the lives of those who are 
employed in all operations in which mercury 
is used, are shortened. The invention can 
moreover, be applied to glass of all forms, so 
that cups, bowls, vases, no matter how full of 
ramifications, or angles, or circular bosses, 
they may be, can be silvered on the inside, 
and, by being so silvered, they externally re- 
semble cups, &c., of polished metal. The 
silyering being hard and tenacious, the cups 


amusing to see how it would tease the dogs, 
pulling them about with its sharp claws, and 
trying to roll them on the ground. The dogs, 
who were in the daily habit of killing kanga- 
roos, never attempted to bite Minny, who 
sometimes teased them so heartily, that they 
would put their tails between their legs and 
fairly ran away.”—Landor’s Bushman. 


SLAVES. 


They are the slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the trath they need must think ; 
They are Slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


Prudence is a prime quality in a friend ; and 
zeal and noise are not always indicative of the 
greatest ability or desire to do you good. Al- 
though it is considered one great duty of 
friendship to discover faults, and give reproofs, 
yet it is a dangerous duty. It should be done 
delicately and kindly, and not too frequently. 
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Charcoal Beds. —We would say to our | lus is given to the crop that is quite surprising.| No slave is so abject, as he who tries to 
farming friends, if you have been burning any| A year or two ago we visited a farmer in one| keep near the head in the race of fashions. 
charcoal during the past winter, be sure you|of the upper counties of this State, says the 











fence up the site of your coal-pits as vine| Maine Farmer, whom we found carting coarse} — 
patches for cucumbers, melons, and squashes. | gravelly loam into his barn-yard. He stated yy HE FR IEN D. 

In these situations the insects are pretty much | that he found much benefit with such material |} ——-——-——————-— 

burned out of the soil, body, eggs and all, and | among his barn-yard manure, and fancied that | NINTH MONTH 23, 1848, 


they will not cut up your vines as a ore. ” ae of the are See . part of i 

come out of the ground. The annihilation of|the gravel or something else, and that pro- ee , ; 
worms and iadtite will enable your vines to} duced the benefit to his crops. We suppose, | ut ee by ~ gen 
get a start, before flies and bugs will be much | however, that it was owing to the mixing of | Richard en od oe - pees ' - , = 
abroad: the coal itself furnishes one of the| soils, by which not only the texture of the| pe is gq oe ine agent for he 
IC} euef il .,| Friend.” He served in that capacity some 

greatest constituents of vegetable existence. ase ace soils was changed, but probably other Acinit ailiy a. condhiidlininad. oud om onodial 
you have no such patches as we have referred | materials, or ingredients @pplied that were | ‘eatin aeons . i ? = - a 
to, a few loads of charcoal dust may be pur- \lacking in the soil which received the dress- | n to the duties of the office. 
chased from the nearest blacksmith’s shop, or|ing. We all know that after draining a bog- Bills f aioe obeerit ; 
foundry, and used with profit in this culture. | gy piece of ground, if there be any chance to oe he oo tenes ae ded 4 ers as are in 
—Furmer and Mechanic. mix sand, gravel or loam, with it, a manifest pan en T 0 forwarded in the two last 
improvement is effected; and we also know | [UMTS © he Friend, to which their at- 
Shoeing Horses.—At a meeting of the|that if the muck or peat of the bog be hauled aie tad a ore oe ct anon a them os 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, some | on to the upland, and its acids neutralized by rey r re a Al be & oe tie 
time since, Professor Sewall remarked that he|long exposure to the weather, or by ashes, 21 e ra Tio Fr ee Bes om in No. 19, Vol. 
had found old horses shod with a layer of lea-| &c. great benefit is obtained. So also if sand | aS . d he Friend, to w rey payments may 
ther, forming an artificial sole between the shoe |or gravel be hauled upon stiff clays, or clay ae my, OF naa cie may be forwarded to 
and the hoof, recover from the severe affec-| put on sandy and gravelly soils, a mutual im- a - = city. As the conclusion of 
tions causing injury to the hoof; such, for in- | provement is effected. Perhaps the benefit ao on tae always brings with it a number 
stance, as contractions, brittleness,sand cracks,| would not always pay for the expense, but|° C'SCon!mnuances, our agents and Friends 


; : . Sd : generally : ee 
or even disease of the foot itself, as thrushes, | where the mixing can be done easily and at generally, are reminded that it is desirable to 


- . | _ 2 . e s s i ne ( - : " 
canker, corns, &c., and the hoof perfectly re- | reasonable cost, it is oftentimes a good plan to| have en subscribers " supply their places. 
) With proper exertion, it is believed, that in 














gain its original elasticity and firmness. The| mix them thoroughly.— Late Paper. -, : 
t . some neighbourhoods the subscription list 


mode in question had been practised by Pro- id be idiiidsiaid 
fessor Sewall for the last thirty years.—Late} The New Testament in the Choetaw Lan- | °° —— 
guage.—l\t is understood that the American 


Paper, 

4 Bible Society has an edition of the New Tes- OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

tament in the Choctaw language in the course} For the satisfaction of our readers we give 
of publication, under the supervision®of Alfred | the following brief enumeration of the subjects 
Wright, missionary among the Choctaws, and | which claimed the attention of that body, and 
a native Choctaw, who accompanies him.—Jb. | the results,—expecting hereafter to be furnished 
with a more detailed account. ‘The meeting 
The Social Circle.—How sweet is social | opened on Second-day, the 4th inst. The first 
affection! When the world is dark without, | question of importance was relative to minutes 
we have light within. When cares distunb| or members of the “larger body” in New 
the breast—when sorrow broods about the} England, who were in attendance. These the 
heart—what joy gathers imshe circle of love!| meeting decided should not be read. A like 
We forget the world, With all its unimosities, | decision was come to, telative to the epistles 
whilst blest with social kindness. ‘That man | from the two bodies claiming to be New Eng- 
cannot be unhappy who has heurts that vibrate | land Yearly Meeting. On Fourth-day, some 
: sympathy with his own—who is cheered | persons who considered the “ larger body” in 








Structure of the Horse.—Sir Charles Bell 
observes that of all creatures the horse has the 
smallest stomach, relatively to its physical size. 
Had he possessed the quadruple ruminating 
stomach of the ox, he would not have been, at 
all times, ready for exertion; the traveller 
could not bave baited his steed and resumed 
his journey. ‘The stomach of the horse is not 
sv capacions, even when distended, as to im- 
pede his wind and speed ; and the food is pass- 
ing onward, with a greater degree of regula. 
rity than in any other animal. A proof of 
this is that the horse has no gall-bladder.— 
Ibid. 





a 

New Use of the Tomato.—The Cheraw 
Gazette states, that in addition to the advan- 
tages of the tomato for table use, the vine is of 
great value for food for cattle, especially for 
cows. It is said that a cow fed on tomato 
vines will give more milk and yield butter of 
a finer flavour, and in greater abundance than 
any other long feed ever tried, It is thought, 
too, that more good food for cattle, and at less 
expense, can be raised on a given quantity of 
ground planted in tomatoes than from any 
other vegetable known in the Southern coun- 
try. Farmers, look out for this in the coming 
season. 


by the smiles of affection and the voice of ten-| New England to be the true Yearly Meeting 
derness. Let the world be dark and cold— | there, insisted that the members of the * smal. 
let the hate and animosity of bad men gather|er body” in attendance, should leave the 
about him in the place of business—but when| house; but it was not acquiesced in by 
he enters the ark of love—his own cherished | the body. Three sittings were consumed on 
circle—he forgets all these, and the cloud | this subject ; but on Seventh-day, it being the 
passes from his brow, and the sorrow from his | obvious sense of the meeting, that the Friends 
heart. The warm sympathy of his wife and! whose presence were objected to, should not 
children, dispel every shadow, and he feels a| be requested to withdraw, the regular busi- 
thrill of joy in his bosom which words are not| ness was resumed. ‘The proposition from 
adequate to express. He whois a stranger to) New York to appoint a committee to at- 
the joys of social kindness, has not begun to|tend a general conference to be held in 
live, | Baltimore, was considered, and way did not 
! open to unite in ts brouge », Afier this the 

Habits are easily formed; especially such’ reports of the standing C&¥mittees were read, 
as are bad; and what to-day seems to be a the state of society considered, and epistles to 

Mixing Soils.—There is often an advan-| small affair, will soon become fixed, and hold other Yearly Meetings approved. ‘The min- 
tage in mixing soils which will pay well for| you with the strength of a cable. ‘That same | utes of the Meetings for Suflerings were of an 
the labour. It is almost always the case that| cable, you will recollect, is formed by spinning | interesting character. ‘That body had by di- 
when in digging wells or cellars, if some of| and twisting one thread at a time; but when) rection of the previous Yearly Meeting been 
the bottom earth, which comes from a depth | once completed, the proudest ship turns her| engaged on the subject of preparing a testimo- 
of several feet from the surface of the ground, | head towards it, and acknowledges her subjec- | ny against the unsound principles which have 
be spread upon land that has been some time | tion to its power. been of later years published and circulated 
cultivated, or even upon grass lands, a stimu- by some under our name. 





















































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 





The Meeting for Sufferings believing that | 
“ An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the | 
Religious Society of Friends,” issued by Phi-| 


| cordance with the original design of the 


The Managers believe that the arrangements which Board and Taition for that term. Parents intending 


nstitution, a the Winter term, will be required to give notice of 


have been made, will enable them to oy out, in ac- | to remove their sons from the School ut the close of 





: ; 7 . | thorough and liberal course of instruction, with con- such intention to the Principal, on or before the first 
ladeiphia Yearly Meeting in 1547, was in aC- | stant reference to moral training, and the promotion | of the Third month; and if at the close of the Sam. 
| . a P , 


cordance with the concern of Friends in their | of an attachment to the principles of the Secicty of | mer term, on or before the first of the Eighth month; 
own borders, had approved it, and it now came | Friends. ‘The studies of the respective classes will be and in case of failure to give such notice, their places 
8, 


to the Yearly Meeting for its sanction | as follow : will be considered as engaged for the term next en- 
o the Ye : ; 


INTRODUCTORY CLASSES, 


‘The “ Appeal” was then read, and after a | Grammar, (Brown). Geography, Ancient and Mo- 
full expression of sentiment it was adopted as|dern, Elocution. History, (White). Composition. 
the testimony of Ohio Yearly Meeting. eels. Keymolegy. —_ ees oe 

— Fi Third. the 12th | and Stoddard), Reuder and Cesar, (do.) Virgil, (six 
; The meeting closed on Third-day, | Books). Cicero’s Orations against Cataline. Livy, 
instant. (Lincoln—Ist Book). Arnold’s Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. Greek Grammnr and Reader, (Sophocles). He- 
WEST.TOWN SCHOOL. rodotus, or Xenop! 's Anabasis. Homer, (three 

: ; Books). Gospel of John. Arnold’s Greek Prose 

The Committee to Superintend the Board- ( omposition, 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there on _Anthmetic. Algebra, through Quadratic Equa. 
Sixth day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, ae vor we aie ame 

six Books). Plane Trigonumetry, (Lewis). Survey- 
A. Tb Cc ttee on Tustruction meet at.the ing, (Gummere). Geometry of Planes and Solids. 
e Lommi s 


School on the preceding evening, at 74 o'clock. : ee ey 
Schoo os P a - d the semi-|, Chemistry. Rhetoric and Logic, (Whately). Pa- 
The Visiting Committee to attend the semi aan ietoric and Logic 
oe. vi Third-d | ley s Evidences of Christianity. (Composition. Livy 
annual examination, commencing on fhird-day | continued. Cicero De Officiis. Horace, Antiquities, 
morning, the 3rd of ‘Tenth month. Arnold continued. Xenophon’s Memorabilia. De. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk, | mosthenes, Lysias and Isocrates, (Gr. Majora). Ar. 


: . x nold continued. 
Phila., Ninth mo, 23d, 1848. Spherical ‘Trigonometry, (Lewis). Algebra con- 





can have them neatly and substantially bound | &¢- (Olmsted). Descriptive Astronomy. 
at the office of “ The Friend,” No. 50 North SENIOR CLASS. 
Fourth street, up stairs. 


var.ous styles, and on reasonable terms. ry. Composition, Butler's Analogy. 





RECEIPTS. Manual. 


Received of Hugh Balderston, Balt., $2, vol. 21; Dittcrenftal and Integral Calculus. Optics, As- 


Philip Anthony, N. Bedford, $6, vols. 19, 20 and a }| tronomy, (Gummere), 


of J. Russell, for John Marshall, Tenn , $2, vol. 215) Facilities will be afforded for the study of several 
History, aided by an extensive 


and for Dougan Clark, $2, vol. 21; Isaiah Pope. | branches of Natural 
Windham, Me., for Timothy Robinson, $2, vol. 21 ;| cojlection of Minerals, &c. 


Robert Hall, Loydsville, Obio, $2, vol. 22; John L.| ‘Those students who shall have completed the full 
Cuyler, Aurora, Cayuga county, 5. X. fur Sarah B. Cuurse of study, will be entitled to become candidates 
Shove, $2, vol. 22; Caleb Bracken, Flushing, Ohio, | jor the Diploma. For the accommodation of others 
for Abraham Packer, $2, vol. 2] ; for R. 5. Holloway, | Pho may nvt desire to pursue all the studies of the 
$2, vol. 22; for Asa Branson, $2, vol. 22; for Joseph | Course, arrangements will be made, by which they 
Hobson, $5, from No. 1, vol. 20, to No. 26, vol. 22;| will be enabled to devote themselves to such branches 
and or John W. Smith, $2, vol. 22; Wm. Heald, for | as they may select. Studefits entering the school an- 
A. F. 8., $2, from No, 27, vol. 21, to 26, vol. 22; | prepared to join one of the regular classes, will be 
Joseph T. Hopkins, for William Proctor, $2, vol. 21 ;| careiully grounded in the elementary studies, under 


and for Isaac Brooks, $2, vol. 2). the immediate direction of the Principal. 





Teachers Wanted pursued by all the students. 


back of Locust above Ninth street, to com-| 
mence early in ‘Tenth month. 


Application in writing or in person to be 





street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South Seeond 
street; Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 2 Crown 
street. 


sion. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


; ‘ tinued, (Alsop). Analytical Geumetry—including 
Subscribers wishing to preserve their copies | Conic Sections, (Young). Mechanics, Electricity, 


Moral Philosophy, (Dymond). Mental Philosophy, 


: ae in| (Upham). Pojgmecal Economy, (Vethake), Story’s 
Friends’ Library and other works bound in Cowmentaries. Arnold’s Lectures on Modern Histo- 


Juvenal, ‘Tacitas—Euripides or Sophocles, Longi- 
nus, (Gr. Majora). Arnold continued. . Eschenburg’s 


The diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures will be 


As the object of the School is to afford an education 
Principal and Assistant Teachers are want- a res Fon gee Society. epnininel with 

: ’ > : 2 its principies, the Frincipal an eachers ure expect- 

ed in the Coloured Men's Evening School, ed to have this tpeapeasit concern mainly in eg 
and by example and precept encourage the scholars 
to plainuess in dress and address, and endeavour to 
instil inte their minds a love and esteem for our doc- 


s : trines and testimonies, The students are required to 
made to Joseph E, Mau'e, No. 111 Noble | dress consistently with the simplicity of our proies- 


‘There are two terms in the year: the Winter Term 
of six months, commencing on the second Fourth-day 
in the Tenth month; and the Summer ‘Term of four 
months, commencing on the second Fourth-day in 


the Fifth month. Examinations will take place at | fal, upright pillar in the church. When the.cause of 


suing, and payment be required accordingly. 

The price for Board and Tuition is $200 per an- 
| num, payable as follows, viz.: $60 at the opening of 
| the Winter Term; and $60 at the middle of it; and 
| $80 at the opening of the Summer Tern. 

By direction of the Managers. 
Cuartes YaRnatt, Secretary. 
No. 39 High street, Philadelphia. 


As some of the regulations of the Institution, in or- 
der to render them effective, require the co-operation 
of the parents and guardians of the students, their 
attention is particularly requested to those which fol- 
ow. 

The Students are to wear either roundabouts single 
breasted and without lappels—the ordinary plain coat 
—or a frock coat made single breasted and with 
standing collar ;—all glaring colours or broad stripes 
are to be avoided in coats, pantaloons or vests; and it 
is especially requested that such clothing be furnished 
as will not require to be frequently washed—sack 
coats and caps are to be excluded. 

Every article of dress must be marked with the Stu. 
dent’s name ia full, 

It is desired that all the students may be provided 
with umbrellas and cloaks or overcoats, 

Ample provision being made for the supply of every 
reasonable want of the students, it is particularly re- 
quested that no ariicles of food of any description be 
sent to them by their friends, and that no money be 
furnished to the students by parents or guardians ;— 
when it is especially desired by them, the Principal 
will advance such small amounts as he may deem 
proper, and charge them in account. 

The practice of smoking and chewing tobacco is to 
be altogether avoided by the students. 

The ensuing term will commence on Fourth-day, 
the 11th of the Tenth month; and although an ob- 
servance ef punctuality in the return of the pupils has 
been before particularly requested, it is thought best 
again to call the attention of parents to the subject, 
and to assure them that those students who do not 
arrive before the end of the week, saffer no incunsi- 
derable loss. 
























Diep, at her residence, in Tompkins Co., N. Y., 
on the 22d of Fourth month last, Anna, widow of Ca- 
leb Carman, in the 68th year of her age. She was 
sound and unwavering in supporting the ancient doc- 
trines and testimonies of the religious Society of 
Friends, and was an elder of Hector Monthly Meet- 
ing from its commencement; which station she filled 
to the satisfaction of Friends, Meck and. ynassuming 
in her deportment, attentive to the wants of the needy, 
she was respected and beloved by all who knew her, 
Whilst we sorrow for her removal from amongst us, 
when her services and labours would be so use.ul, we 
are comforted in believing that her end was peaceful, 
having expressed during her illness, that “she saw 
nothing in her way.” 


—, at the house of her son-in-law, William 
Rhoads, in Newtown township, Delaware county, Pa., 
on the morning of the 15th instant, Esrner Levis, in 
the 78th year of her age. She was an elder of Ches. 
ter Monthly Meeting, and had long stood as a faith. 


This Institution &* might ae admission of the | *¢ close of each term, Two vacations of four weeks | Truth prospered, she rejoiced with it, when it suffered 
sons of Friends, a> »Svthers, professing with them, each oceur, one in the Spring and the other in the | and was oppressed, her soul was in trouble. By the 
Dp = 


who desire their « = Gen to be educated in conformi- 
ty with the princi © 4 of our religious Society. 
The following 1. ends constitute the officers : 


Autumn ; during which time the students are expect- | secret exercise and travail of her spirit, she was often 
ed to make all the rieccssary arrangements for the permitted to administer strength and consolation to 
ensuing term, as no student will be perinitted to be rightly exercised ministers of the Gospel. She had 
temporarily absent, during its continuance, unless on | been honest in discharging her duty in her family and 


Linptey Morray Moore, Principal and Teacher | 4ccount of the sickness of himself or a near relative, | in the church during health, and had little to say dur. 


of English Literatare. or jor other urgent reason. 


ing her last illness, whilst in quictness and peace she 


Hoven D. Vai, Teacher of Mathematics and Na.-| Applications for admission must be made to the | awaited her close. 


tural Philosophy. 


Greek Languages and Ancient Literature. 
Exuizaseta B. Hopkins, Matron. 


Secretary uf the Board of Managers. The result of 
Josern W. Avpricn, Teacher of the Latin and | tis application will be communicated to the applicant, 
and persons thus notified of their admission will be 
considered responsible for the amount charged for 
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